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Mephitic and Osseous Caverns. 


ephitic caverns are remarkable for the de- 
pment of noxious gases, which are fatal 
nimal life unless quickly removed from 


rinflaence. In some, dangerous and in- 
mable vapors proceed from the decom- 
ition of the rocks of which they are com- 
ed, as in those of gypsum, in which foetid 
stone occursin wavy stripes or thick beds, 
ch gives out carburetted hydrogen, the 
damp of our mines, which, when mixed 
hair andexposed to flame;-explodes.-In 
ers, the gases are generated in the fissures, 
fly the carbonic and sulphuric acids, a 
mon production in sites of volcanic action, 
here voleanic action, far below the sur- 
, may be supposed to exist. The best- 
wn cave of this description is the Grotto 
Cane, near the Lago d’Agnano, Naples, 
bed of which is the crater of an extinct 
ano. This is a small natural grotto about 
vet long, 4 broad, and 9 feet high, in whicb 
onic acid gas collects itself. This is a 
rless transparent vapor, destroying ani- 
life, reddening litmus paper till the acid 
tilises, and giving a precipitate with lime- 
er, the carbonate of lime. 
"he Grotto del Cane may be entered by man 
b perfect impunity, because the carbonic 
gas, being heavier than common air, lies 
stratum on the floor, scarcely 8 inches 
k, but small animals venturing within are 
cated. The cave derives its name from 
days in which dogs were sacrificed to 
tify the curious. 
here can be little doubt that the carbonic 
i gas in the Dog’s Grotto near Naples is 
orated by the chemical process going on 
hat volcanic region. The spot and its 
lities were known to the ancients. The 
x Pliny refers to it as one of Charon’s 
thes, and probably the deleterious vapor 
; more extensively evolved in his time than 
resent, as he speaks of its having been 
sl to human life, which cannot be now the 
unless a person should throw himself 
trate on the floor of the cave. Other 
ers also mention the waters near the banks 
e Lake d’Agnano being in a state of con- 
t ebullition, owing to the disengagement 


of the gaseous element—a phenomenon which 


Pachydermata : Elephant, rhinoceros, hip- 


bas ceased, and which sanctions the idea of| popotamus, horse. 


the chemical action in this locality having 
moderated in intensity. In the crater of the 
extinct volcano of Negeruc, in the south of 
France, on the banks of the Ardeche, the soil 
is one vast sieve, through which carbonic acid 
gas percolates, which has a sensible effect 
upon the people employed in its cultivation, 
and is injurious to the vegetation. ' 

The Dunsthole, near Pyrmont, is also re- 
markable as a mephitic cavern; but the most 
noteworthy is the poisoned valley of Java. 

The tract in question is a small valley, com- 
pletely surrounded by a steep embankment, 
like the crater of an extinct volcano, con- 
stantly evolving from a subterranean source 
carbonic acid gas, consequently neither plants 
nor animals can live there. 

Osseoas, zoolithic, or bone caverns, are those 
in which the remains of animais have been 


Ruminantia: Ox, three species of Cervus. 
Rodentia: Hare, rabbit, water-rat, mouse. 
Birds: Raven, pigeon, lark, duck, snipe. 
Remains of hyszenas were very abundant, 
belonging to between two or three hundred 
individuals, young and old, as their teeth were 
found in every stage of formation, from the 
milk-tooth of the young animal to the old 
worn stumps of the old ones. Almost all the 
bones were indented, as if by the canine teeth 
of a carnivorous beast, the marks resembling 
those made by the living hyena of the Cape. 
From the whole evidence it was inferred, and 
the conclusion has generally been acquiesced 
in, that the Kirkdale cave was the den of suc- 
cessive races of hyzenas, who, in conformity 
with the habits of those predacious beasts at 
present, dragged into it the bodies of other 
animals to prey upon them; and that the 


discovered, mostly of extinct species, none of| hyenas themselves, as they died or were killed 


the congeners of which, in several instances, 
now inhabit the countries where these relics 
are found. Such discoveries are by no means 
modern, though they have attracted no gen- 
eral attention until a very recent period. In 
sinking for lead at Banlee, within two miles 
of Wirksworth, the-miners- came to -an oper 
place as large as a church, and found a skele- 
ton reclining against the side, so large that 
his brain-pan would have held two strikes of 
corn, and so big that they could not move it 
without breaking it. In the Dream cavern, 
near the same spot, almost the entire skele- 
ton of a rhinoceros was met with, enrolled in 
mud and pebbles, with bones of deer and frag- 
ments of their horns. The animal remains 
are commonly buried in mud or covered with 
calcareous deposits. Some are entire, others 
are broken, as if falling into a pit; others are 
worn, as if from currents of water. A com- 
plete skeleton of a man was exhibited at New- 
castle, which had been buried, one part in 
mud, while his head and shoulders were petri- 
fied. 

Kirkdale, a village near Kirby-Moorside, in 
the vale of Pickering, in Yorkshire, has ac- 
quired celebrity from its osseous cave, which 
led to the publication of Dr. Buckland’s “ Re- 
liquisee Dilaviane.” In 1821, some workmen 
were employed near the road to the church 
in the oolitic limestone, which had been long 
choked and concealed by collections of rub- 
bish overgrown with grass and rushes. The 
interior being explored, presented a nearly 
level floor extending 250 feet in length, in 
some parts being so low as not to allow a per- 
son to stand erect. The roof and sides were 
covered with stalactites, and a géneral sheet 
of sparry stalagmites lay upon the floor over 
a bed of yellowish loamy mud. It was chiefly 
in this mud that the remarkable fact was ob- 
served of the bones of animals sticking through 
it. The remains belonged to the following 
Glasses :— 

Carnivora: Bear, wolf, fox, weasel. 


by their younger and stronger compeers, were 
preyed upon in like manner. 

In Kent’s Cavern, situated in a limestone 
rock a mile from Torquay, in Devonshire, 
fossil bones of the same species of animal have 
been found, and similarly buried in a deposit 
of.mud. overlaid with a crust or flooring of 
stalagmite *formation, showing the diluvian 
catastrophe to have been no local flood. This 
cave, upwards of 600 feet long, variously con- 
tracting and expanding, appears to have been 
occupied not remotely by man, from relics of 
human labor found in it—perhaps a retreat of 
robbers. 

Osseous clefts, fissures, and caverns occur 
in much greater numbers in Germany than 
in England, and they are also of more import- 
ance. They present the same general phe- 
nomena—a mass of diluvian rubble upon the 
floor containing animal remains belonging to 
species no living example of which now in- 
habits those countries. The most common 
relics are those of the bear, in connection with 
which there are only the remains of a few 
other animals found, which appear to have 
served for food, the bear feeding chiefly upon 
vegetables, and being only occasionally car- 
nivorous. Bauman’s Hohle, in the district of 
Brunswick, is a zoolithic cavern, called after 
the name of a miner, who, in 1670 ventured 
into it alone to search for ore, lost his way, 
wandered about for three days and nights in 
solitude and darkness, and at length found 
the entrance, only to die of utter exhaustion 
from hunger and fatigue. 

In Franconia, near the city of Muggendorf, 
the most remarkable of the bear caverns are 
found—one called Zahnloch, or the Tooth- 
Hole, known from an early period, derives its 
name from the abundance of fossil teeth taken 
from it. In the middle of a contiguous cavern 
there is a large insulated block of stone with 
a perfect polish upon its surface, as if from 
the climbing and gambols of bears upon it, 
according to their present natural habits. 
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Another cave at Gadenrenta exhibits the same 
breccia of bone, with diluvial loam and peb- 
bles; but the most extensive mass is in the 
cave of Kuhloch, which resembles in size and 
proportion the interior of a huge church, and 
contains upon its floor, covering it to the depth 
of six feet, hundreds of cartloads of black ani- 
mal dust mingled with teeth, principally pro- 
ceeding from mouldering bones. — English 
Mechanic. 


David Cope. 


Testimony of Goshen Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning DAvip Corr, deceased.—This our late 
beloved friend, having gone to his grave in a 
full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in in 
his season, and his memory remaining pre- 
cious amongst us, who have at many seasons 
been animated and refreshed by his baptising 
gospel labors ; now under a deep sense of the 
loss the militant Church has sustained by his 
removal, and desiring to awaken and incite 
others to a like faithful dedication to the same 
blessed cause; we feel engaged to bear our 
testimony to the power and efficacy of that 
Divine grace that visited him in his youth, 
and through obedience to the manifestations 
whereof, he grew to the stature of a strong 
man in the Lord; who preserved him to the 
end a faithful and zealous supporter of the 
principles, testimonies, and practices. of the 
religious Society of Friends, in their ancient 
simplicity and purity. 

He was the eldest son of Abiah and Jane 
Cope, of Kast Bradford, in Chester county, 
Pa., and was born the 24th of First month, 
1787. 

His parents were earnest and exemplary 
members of our religious Society; his mother 
being for fifty years an acceptable Minister, 
and his father for many years a worthy 
Elder in the church. 

They were concerned to bring up their 
children in the fear of the Lord, endeavoring 
to instil into their minds in very early life a 
love of religious retirement. They also in- 
culcated by precept and example, the frequent 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, and patient 
waiting for Him who hath the key of David 
to open and unfold them. 

Thus our beloved friend, under the judicious 
and watchful training of his parents, with the 
Divine blessing upon their labors, was pre- 
served from following after the follies and 
vanities of this world, and became increas- 
ingly animated with the hope of obtaining 
that peace and consolation, to which the 
votaries of this world are strangers. 

As he advanced to manhood he was brought 
under many very deep and closely proving 
baptisms, preparatory to entering upon the 
solemn and responsible work of a gospel min- 
ister. His first appearance in that line was 
in his own Monthly Meeting, in the 25th 
year of his age. 

Being careful to wait for a renewed call to 
every succeeding service, and humbly relying 
upon the Dispenser of the gift, he was thereby 
preserved from running out into words with- 
out life and power, which tends to the wound- 
ing of the spirits of the faithful and discern- 
ing. He was acknowledged as an approved 
minister in the year 1814, being in the twen- 
ty-eighth year of his age; and continuing 
with fidelity and meekness to occupy the 
talents received, his gift was enlarged, and he 
became in early life, and continued to ad- 
vanced age, an able minister of Christ; his 


ministry was sound and edifying, being in the 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 

In 1826 he was married to Deby, daughter 
of John and Mary Philips, of Hast Whiteland, 
soon after which he became a member of this 
Monthly Meeting, and so continued till the 
time of his decease. His beloved wife, who 
had some years previously been received into 
membership on the ground of convincement 
of our religious principles, proved not only a 
true help-meet to him in his religious exer- 
cises, but a worthy Elder and faithful laborer 
in the charch. 

He was a useful member of Meetings for 
Discipline, and was concerned for the right 
ordering of the affairs of the Church ; uniting 
with a sound and discriminating judgment, a 
pervading sense of inability to promote the 
glorious cause, but by careful watching at 
the gates of wisdom. 

His ministerial labors were much confined 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, of which be was a member, to visit the 
different branches of which he had minutes 
on various occasions from his Monthly Meet- 
ing, expressing its unity and concurrence with 
him therein; and in the year 1852 he paid a 
religious visit to nearly all the meetings then 
composing Ohio Yearly Meeting; having the 
unity and concurrence of the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings to which he belonged. 

His carefulness to wait for a renewal of right 
ability to minister, was evinced during. the 
last named visit, when, at a large appointed 
meeting, he was silent till near the close, 
when he arose and said he felt no qualifica- 
tion to preach; and hoped he never would 
presume to enter upon that sacred service 
without renewed authority. 

Of this journey he kept no written account, 
but from what has been received it appears 
that although it was a time of peculiar unset- 
tlement in that land, yet his straightforward- 
ness and artless simplicity, and diligent atten- 
tion to his Master’s business, seemed to make 
way for him in the minds of all classes. 

In a letter written during this time he says, 
“T think the Master’s loving kindness and 
power have been over me, qualifying to dis- 
charge my duty faithfully,in His holy sight ; 
and I think Friends have in some places been 
solemnized together in the fellowship of the 
gospel of peace; although I often am deeply 
sensible, that I can of myself do nothing that 
will promote the blessed cause of truth and 


righteousness, but by the spirit and power of|in almost daily communication with the 


Him who hath called me into his work and 
service.” 

Besides the visits performed as above allud- 
ed to, he was diligent in attending neighbor- 
ing Quarterly and other meetings; and being 
thoroughly grounded in the truth as ever held 
by Friends, he regarded with much concern 
and anxiety any departure in doctrine or 
practice from the ancient s'andard, and stood 
as an upright pillar through the various and 
peculiar trials that befel our Society during 
the last forty years of his life. 

His concern for the young and rising gen- 
eration was strong and fervent; and very 
often during the course of his ministerial com- 
munications did he address them in the most 
affectionate and persuasive manner; encour- 
aging them to bow their necks to the yoke, 
and take up the cross, and come under the 
government of the Prince of Peace, that thus 
they might become fitted and prepared to fill 
up their proper stations in this life, and in the 


end, to join the angelic host on high, 
blessed inhabitants of the new Jerusalem, 
unite in the song of Moses and of the Lam 

In language similar to this would he of 
be drawn forth towards the young peo 
his heart being made to overflow with Div 
love towards them; so that he has been he 
to say, that on such occasions his spirit 
all alive on behalf of these; and his commer 
ing them to the care of Israel’s unslumberi 
Shepherd, was often an occasion of hea 
tendering and contrition. 

We wish in no wise to extol the creatu 
but to magnify that Power by whose gra 
be was what he was, and raised up and qué 
fied him to be a dignified instrument in E 
holy hand, and for the encouragement 
others, to submit to the like cleansing be 
tisms, and thus be formed into vessels of w 
fulness in their day and generation. 

For several years during the latter part 
his life, he labored under much bodily in 
mity, but was very persevering in getting 0 
to meetings until his last illness. 1 

This was of eleven weeks continuance, dt 


: 


ing which he did not express much relati 
to his situation, but sufficient to evince t 
the Stay of Israel was his unfailing refug 
saying at one time, he had built on a su 
foundation ; at another, “I have*fuith in 
God that He will deliver me in his own tim 
and receive me into the mansions of glory 
“He is my alone dependence for my life a 
my salvation.” . 

On the 24th of Ninth month, 1864, | 
quietly passed away, being in the 78th ye 
of his age. 

“Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
right, for the end of that man is peace.” 


Magellan and Patagonia. 

A correspondent of the Buenos Ayres St¢ 
dard gives us some interesting informatt 
about that seldom-heard-from region, t 
Straits of Magellan. He writes from San 
Point, a colony established in Patagonia — 
Chili several years ago. The colonists ha 
hard time of it for a year or two, and star 
tion looked them in the face. Now three li 
of ocean steamers pass through the stra 
giving an average of one arrival every tht 
days. In addition to these a new London I 
and a Belgian one will, it is said, soon be; 
running, so that it is probable that before | 
end of the year this once remote point will 


lantic and Pacific. 

“ A small party of us,” says the correspo 
ent, “made an excursion to the Pampa, 
found game of all kinds extremely plentt 
The guanacos cover the country, and are m) 
easier to approach than those of Nortb 
Patagonia, but ostriches are not nearly 
abundant, and are much wilder than th 
near the Chupat and Rio Negro. 

“The various lakes abound with the bla 
necked swan, Falkland and Straits get 
ducks, &c., and a'species of woodcock % 
large English snipe are also very abund 
The country near Sandy Point is thie 
wooded, but at Cape Negro, about fift 
miles to the northward, it assumes a park 
character, with open glades of capital pas 
age, watered by the little river Chabut 
forming one of the choicest cattle and & 
runs in this part. It is not yet stocked, 
will be doubtless in a short time. Pas 
this the open Pampas are reached. Thee 
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8 mostly rolling and hilly, with here and 
e extensive plans and downs. The gen- 
character of the pasturage is short and 
, but in the ‘cafiadas’ and valleys it is 
1 most luxuriant, and from Sandy Point 
he river Gallegos it may be classed as a 
average grazing country, which, if not so 
as the fertile plains of Buenos Ayres, is 
lly far removed from the stony, thorny 
rts of Northern Patagonia. 
Surprise has been expressed by voyagers, 
1 Seeing numerous herds of gnanacos and 
iches, that such vast numbers could sub- 
and fatten upon the bare hills in view 
| seaward; but like most other countries 
ern Patagonia shows its most unpromis- 
aspect along the coast line, and the un- 
rable impressions received are only cor- 
ad by examination of the interior. The 
es of the Indian traders from this place, 
ough travelling almost continuously for 
<8, get quite fat after leaving the over- 
ked pasturage round the colony, and the 
juerias,’ or wild-cattle districts, may be 
1 as showing how well the climate and 
itry suit horned stock. 
At the time of Cambiase’s revolt—about 
ity-five years since—a few cows and a 
or two wandered off into the woods, 
re they soon became wild, and have mul- 
ed so rapidly that it is calculated that the 
ueria del Sur, just across the peninsula 
he borders of the Otway water, and the 
ueria del Norte, to the north of Skyring 
*r, contain together between two and 
2 thousand head. 
[t is usual to say that nothing will grow 
is bleak and inhospitable climate; but the 
is that the majority of the so-called colo- 
_that the Chilian government brought 
from Chiloe are the last people to de- 
9 the capabilities of a new country, and 
an hour’s stroll in the suburbs of the 
2 will show that, imperfectly tilled as are 
ittle plots of garden ground, almost every 
and grain of Northern Europe can be 
mo, and the little flower gardens in the 
2 can furnish a by no means contemptible 
uct Potatoes are the staple crop, and 
a care has been bestowed are of excellent 
ity. 
small patches of barley and bearded wheat 
also semi-cultivated, chiefly for cutting 
a nearly ripe, to store by for winter for- 
oats, rye, millet and similar hardy crops, 
hin high latitudes generally pay the best, 
ar to be unknown. 
iome kitchen-garden appears to flourish 
riantly, and within a few miles of the 
there are groves of the English black 
pt, accompanied by the irrepressible cat- 
ar. 
“hat the few who do a little in farming 
e good remuneration for their produce 
ibe gathered from the following market 
: Beef, 123 cents per lb.; mutton, 15 to 
er lb.; pork, 20c. per lb. Hens, $1; chick- 
'0c.; eggs, 50c. der dozen ; butter, 60c. per 
\heese, 30c. per lb.; potatoes, 10c. per lb. ; 
10 to 20c. per bottle. Besides argicul- 
the occupations of the colonists are di- 
| among the coal mines, timber cutting, 
mines, Indian trading, and wild-cattle 
ing. The climate, so far as can be judged 
a short residence, is about the same as 
f Scotland, and is delightfully bracing 
the almost tropical heat you have in the 
” 
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For “The Friend” 
John Heald. 
(Continued from page 386.) 

1814. 12th mo. 11th—“ Being First-day, 
we were at Wilmington, but the sap dried up 
very much. I thought that by reason of a 
craving desire after words, the meeting was 
hurt. After some Jaborious exercise, I stood 
up and stated that I believed much precious 
time is lost in our meetings, when strangers 
attend, by well intentioned people, who, in- 
stead of centering down in themselves to at- 
tend to their own particular concerns, wait 
for the stranger to labor for them. This, in- 
stead of being useful, has a hurtful tendency, 
for it closes up the way, and hinders the ex- 
ercise of the ministry ; and such are not bene- 
fited.” 

After this he entered upon a visit to the 
families of New Garden Particular Meeting. 
Of this, he says, “‘in some places we had com- 
fortable opportunities, and in others very try- 
ing ones; but after patient suffering I have 
been so far enabled to get through in such a 
way as to feel satisfied with my lot, and to 
believe I have been helped. But some of these 
seasons have been so trying that, I, like Jere- 
miah, have desired not to be sent back to the 
house of Jonathan, or be dipped into such 
tried places; but my mind has been resigned 
to do or suffer what and where | ought to.” 
John Heald had sittings in 71 families, and 
notes in his journal, the prudent care of his 
conductor, “ in not giving any idea of the state 
of any we had not visited,” and adds, ‘“‘may 
the labor be blessed, and may the Shepherd 
of Israel bless them, and may they be enabled 
to return grateful acknowledgments to Him, 
who is ever worthy.” 

At West Grove on the 26th, the necessity 
of refraining from all that is known to be evil, 
was enforced. The language of Moses was 
referred to, who in speaking of the coming of 
our Saviour, said, “ A prophet shall the Lord 
your God raise up unto you of your brethren, 
like unto me. Unto Him shall you hearken, 
and whosoever will not hear that prophet, 
shall be cut off from among the people.” And 
this prophet, even our Lord Jesus Christ, has 
declared, “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” So 
that if we are not obedient to His voice, we 
cannot enjoy the privileges which belong to 
the Lord’s people. 

At Kennet Square, J. H. was led to minister 
to those who he believed were religiously dis- 


All the produce of| posed, tender in spirit, and of honest inten- 


tions; but whose companions were disposed 
to draw them into bad habits and a dissipated 
course. These, when turned out of the right 
way, had felt sorrow, and had resolved to do 
better in the future; but by giving way to 
temptation, they had become weaker and 
weaker, and were in great danger of giving 
out wholly. The meeting proved to be a solid 
and’ tendering season. 

If this simple record should meet the eyes 
of any, whose consciences testify that they 
are in like condition, yielding from time to 
time to the power of temptation, or to the 
persuasions of companions or friends, whose 
influence leads them away from the safe path 
of self-denial and watchful obedience to the 
voice of God in their hearts, even though they 
be not led into gross evils, or the vices of dis- 
sipation; may all such be persuaded to turn 
with full purpose of heart to the Lord, their 
Redeemer, and faithfully follow the leadings 


of His Spirit. Why should their souls be 
starved for want of spiritual sustenance, when 
in the Father’s house there is bread enough 
and tospare. Why should they pass through 
life, uneasy in mind, and often self-condemned; 
when they might partake of that Heavenly 
peace and comfort dispensed at times for the 
refreshment of the flock of Christ, and be ani- 
mated with the glorious hope of partaking in 
that joy unspeakable and full of glory, which 
is set before us as the prize at the end of the 
race ? 

The notices of the various meetings J. H. 
attended in Chester and Delaware counties, 
are many of them very brief, yet often sug- 
gestive. Thus at Chichester, he says: “It was 
a low time. I found my mind engaged to 
communicate, though I thought it was like 
handing out broken fragments. The meeting 
concluded in prayer, and I felt comfortable.” 
At Chester, “My communication was close, but 
it seemed to have but little effect. I thought 
it reached but little further than the surface. 
We dined with John Cowgill. Nathan Sharp- 
less, and Rachel his wife, came to see us. I 
was pleased to see her again, though the poor- 
ness of the meeting seemed to keep my mind 
from enjoying her company as agreeably as 
I think I would have done.” 

Passing on to Philadelphia, he attended the 
meetings as they came in course, and most or 
all of the Monthly Meetings, laboring in them 
as ability was afforded. At “the great meet- 
ing-house” on Arch street, he says, “I had no 
share in the ministry, only in a short suppli- 
cation for ability to serve the Most High ac- 
ceptably, and to crave that He would forgive 
the transgressions of His people, and enable 
them to ascribe unto Him his due, even glory, 
honor, dominion and power, of which He is 
everlastingly worthy.” In the meetings for 
business it was his sense that some of the 
members were too slow in expressing their 
sentiments on the subjects before them; and 
he encouraged them to attend to their duty, 
when favored with a sufficient clearness, for 
by trying their ideas over and over again, a 
loss of precious time takes place, and some- 
times dulness and flatness follow. In leaving 
the city, he felt poor, under a sense of his own 
unworthiness, but was not conscious of any 
duty that was left undone. 

Of Germantown Meeting he says: “I was 
favored to hold out with considerable clear- 
ness, the necessity of true and spiritual wor- 
ship. From my exercise in many instances, 
I am induced to think that it is too common 
in our Society, as well as in others, to come 
short in the performance of this great service. 

Ist mo. 28th. At Frankford, “ I mentioned 
the case of Hagar, when she laid her son 
Ishmael under the shrub, when the angel 
called to her out of Heaven, to aid and assist 
her child. She then said, ‘Thou God seest 
me.’ It would be of advantage if people, when 
they presented themselves before the Most 
High, would consider that He sees them.” 

29th. Attended Abington Monthly Meeting. 
“T sat silent through the meeting until the 
business was much gone through, before way 
opened to make any remark. I was exercised 
in regard to honest inquirers being encour- 
aged, and not discouraged by improper exam- 
ples.” In unfolding this subject, J. H. said that 
our predecessors, through faithful suffering, 
had obtained privileges which we could enjoy 
without disturbance. But honest Friends in 
our day may be deeply tried, and have to pass 
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through suffering; when they see those who 
take an active part in the discipline, neglect 
the attendance of religious meetings, and stay 
at home about their common business. And 
so also in reference to dress and deportment. 
The sincere in heart must contradict by their 
practice, the example of those who depart 
from what Truth leads into. 

At Byberry Monthly Meeting, the follow- 
ing day, he says:: “In the meeting for dis- 
cipline I recommended an attention to_ the 
true spirit of discipline; ‘if thy brother offend 
thee, tell him bis fault between thee and him 
alone, and if he hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother.’” He expressed the fear that 
the want of attention to this private labor, 
either in encouraging to do well, or in per- 
suading them to refrain from that which is 
improper, wasa great hindrance to the growth 
and prosperity of society. 

At Middletown, “I labored in the line of the 
ministry considerably to encourage to an at- 
tention to that which causes heaviness and 
sadness for doing wrong and comfort for doing 
right. We dined at Wm. Bunting’s, had a 
comfortable opportunity in the family, after 
which we parted with our kind friends Han- 
nah Yarnall and her son [James Thornton]. 
They have showed much kindness ; may the 
kind Shepherd be near to them for good and 
bless them.” 

After visiting a number of meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of Bucks county, on the 15th of 
2nd mo. he went to Buckingham, Of this he 
says: “My mind was sunk under discourag- 
ing sensations, but an exercise prevailed, and 
I stood up with the saying of the apostle, that 
not the hearers of the law but the doers of the 
law are justified. I followed the subject as it 
opened, and it became a solemn season, and 
the minds of the people were closely led 
towards their own particular duty, individu- 
ally to attend to it.” 

16th. We had the company of Hannah 
Kirkbride to Plumstead, where was a large 
meeting collected, and my mind was intro- 
duced into a travail for and with the true seed 
of the kingdom. I was favored to speak on 
the subject feelingly and solemnly, and I be- 
lieve the impression made will not soon be 
wholly erased.” 

17th. Attended Richland Meeting. It was 
large and crowded, and I was enabled to labor 
largely. I believe many minds were tendered, 
and that thanksgiving and praise ascended 
for the gracious favors of these two meetings. 
The labor I was engaged in afforded me solid 
satisfaction, more largely than common; and 
I do feel that the ability was afforded, and 
the praise is due to Him, who in mercy has 
favored. May the glory be given to Him. 
The wise men who discovered the star in the 
East, and followed it until it came and stood 
over where the Saviour of mankind lay in a 
manger, had it for a guide; so I believe the 
witness placed in man’s bosom was and is de- 
signed and intended to be a guide and director 
to the sons and daughters of men, to lead them 
to their Saviour and Redeemer; and as they 
attend thereto it will lead them to where they 
would be enabled to bring their gifts and make 
offerings with acceptance.” 

(To be continued.) 


“ All that is of God enlarges and expands 
the soul; all that is of ourselves straitens it, 
and plants an obstacle in the way of God’s 
operations upon us.” 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
TWO SIDES IN LIFE. 


There is a shady side of life, 
And a sunny side as well, 
And ’tis for every one to say 
On which he’d choose to dwell; _ 
For every one unto himself 
Commits a grievous sin, 
Who bars the blessed sunshine out, 
And shuts the shadows in. 


The clouds may wear their saddest robes, 
The sun refuse to smile, 

And sorrow, with her troop of ills, 
May threaten us the while; 

But still the cheerful heart has power 
A sunbeam to provide; 

And only those whose souls are dark, 
Dwell on life’s shady side. 


Selected. 
THE EVENING HYMN. 


How many days, with mute adieu, 
Have gone down yon untrodden sky! 
And still it looks as clear and blue 
As when it first was hung on high. 
The rolling sun—the frowning cloud, 
That drew the lightning in its rear— 
The thunder tramping deep and loud, 
Have left no foot-mark there. 


The village bells, with silver chime, 
Come softened by the distant shore ; 
Though I have heard them many a time, 

They never rung so sweet before, 
A silence rests upon the hill, 

A listening awe pervades the air; 
The very flowers are shut and still, 

And bowed as if in prayer. 


And in this hushed and breathless close, 
O’er earth, and air, and sky, and sea, 
That still low voice in silence goes, 
Which speaks alone, great God of thee ! 
The whispering leaves, the far off brook, 
The linnet’s warble fainter grown, 
The hive-bound bee, the lonely rook, 
All these their Maker own. 


Now shine the starry hosts of night, 
Gazing on earth with golden eyes; 
Bright guardians of the blue-browed night, 
What are ye in your native skies? 
I know not; neither can I know; 
Nor on what leader ye attend ; 
Nor whence ye came, nor whither go, 
Nor what your aim or end. 


I know they must be holy things, 
That from a roof so sacred shine, 
Where sounds the beat of angel wings, 

And footsteps echo all divine. 
Their mysteries I never sought, 
Nor hearkened to what science tells, 
For, oh! in childhood I was taught 
That God amidst them dwells. 


The darkening woods, the fading trees, 
The grasshopper’s last feeble sound, 
The flowers just wakened by the breeze, ~ 
All leave the stillness more profound. 

The twilight takes a deeper shade, 
The dusky pathways blacker grow, 

And silence reigns in glen and glade, 
All, all is mute below. 


And other eves as sweet as this 
Will close upon as calm a day, 
And, sinking down the deep abyss, _ 
Will, like the last, be swept away ; 
Until eternity is gained, 
That boundless sea without a shore, 
That without time forever reigned, 
And will when time’s no more. 


Now nature sinks in soft repose, 

A living semblance of the grave ; 
The dew steals noiseless on the rose, 

The boughs have almost ceased to wave ; 
The silent sky, the sleeping earth, 

Tree, mountain, stream, the humble sod ; 
All tell ffom whom they had their birth, 

And cry, “ Behold a God !” 

r 


om the “Friendship Offering,” for 1836, |he was the futher of children ; that his 


How Joshua Leavitt Became an Abolitionist, 

It Was during the progress of our late ¢ 
war, when the struggle was fiercest and 
outlook portentous, when it was the § 
theme of discussion at all hours and in 
places. We were riding together on hol 
back, over the soft roads and by the qt 
fields that stretch away from Brooklyn to 
ocean on the south and from Fort Hamil 
on the west, along the beautifully inden 
shore of the island eastward. We were t 
ing as usual of the war, when Dr. Leavitt : 
to me: “Twill tell you what it was that m 
me an Abolitionist.” “Do so,” Ireplied. — 
shall be very glad to hear.” 
“ Well, it was, of course, many years @ 
in my early manhood, when my son Willi 
was a lad of about twelve years of age. 
was travelling from Boston to New Y 
At that time we used to take the stag 
Worcester and ride to Hartford, where 
took the steamboat in the morning. Ity 
I remember, a hard day’s ride. We go 
our stopping place, the old City Hotel 
Hartford, somewhat late in the evening, 
it was growing dark. The passengers W 
/|eovered with dust, and descended from 
coach weary, stiff, and hungry, and we 
hurried to the supper table. We were pre 
much of one color that night, and thought 
nothing but our supper. The next morn 
we were down bright and early, to get 
breakfast before going on board the boat. 
we were passing the threshold of the dini 
ball, the clerk of the hotel came up behind 
of our company, and grasping bim by the e¢ 
collar, violently whirled him about, and thr 
him away from the door of entrance, say 
as he did so, ‘ You don’t go in there, sir. 
don’t allow niggers to sit at the table y 
white folks!’ 
“My attention was thus drawn to him. © 
was a colored man, a fact which I had not 
ticed, and which was not discoverable, I 
sume, the night before. I went to the el 
and asked him why he thus rudely repu 
the man. He replied it was contrary to 
rules of the house to allow colored men to 
at the public table. I told him he had ¢ 
so on our arrival the evening before. 
reply was that he would not have done 80 
the fact been known. I then said the 
was respectable, had behaved himself y 
was on his way to New York, and needed 
breakfast before going on board the boat. 
clerk said he could not help that, the rule 
the house must be observed, and on no acco 
would hé allow the man to take a place 1 
the other passengers. I then directed 
clerk to have my plate placed on anot 
table, and one beside it for the colored 1 
I said I would eat with him. To this 
clerk assented. Thus we took our break 
together. After we had gone on board 
boat, I felt a desire to find oat this colt 
man, talk with him, and learn who he 

I did so, and ascertained that he was ar 
table and well-known resident of Boston 
had accumulated considerable property. 
was possessed, he told me, of no less 1 
twenty thousand dollars—a very comfort 
fortune, at that time, for any one. 
“T found him an intelligent Christian 
esteemed by all who knew him, and wo 
to be esteemed by a faithful and hone 
discharge of the duties of life. One thing, 
member, deeply affected me. He told m 


ad been receiving his education in the 
school, and had distinguished himself 
ar by his proficiency in his studies. He 
ow twelve years old, and was beginning 
derstand and feel the brand that was 
him by reason of his color. He did not 
what to do with him. He had the de- 
nd the ability to give him every oppor- 
y for education, to fit bim for some hon- 
2 occupation in life. But no such posi- 
was open to him. 
[ can put him into an oyster saloon, a 
, or a barber’s shop. These three places 
pen to him ; but such is the prejudice 
st color that every other avenue is closed 
st him. It is of no use to educate him; 
I do, I shall but make him the more 
able. He will have to sink back into 
menial employment, in which education 
ve of no use and even a disqualification.’ 
[e asked my advice. He had thought of 
bg the country. What could he do? I 
| not tell him. I entered into his feel- 
I could feel for him, for my son was at 
time of the same age, and I asked myself 
should J do, how should J feel if, educat- 
hy boy as I was, and preparing him for 
ful and honorable life, I was condemned 
ake him a hostler or barber, with the 
inty that he never could rise above his 
ation. So,” said Dr. Leavitt, “I became 
bolitionist, and from that day to this I 
never ceased to labor and pray for the 
pd man.” — The Oongregationalist. 


For “The Friend.” 
is truly wonderful to contemplate the 
baits and snares the enemy of our soul’s 
» puts forth to entice the unwary, and 
those who have made some progress in 
eavenly journey. He is ever busy with 
sinuations, at all times and under all cir- 
ances; and when the poor trembling 
have been able, in much abasedness of 
to perform some small duty apprehended 
» required of them, almost immediately 
shear him at the inward ear suggesting, 
mow they have done something and they 
look up, and if watchbfulness is not abode 
lere will be danger of their getting above 
beling of being unprofitable servants, and 
they have done no more than was their 
to have done. 
reading the lives of our early Friends, 
nd quite a number who had been great 
ssors, but when they.were convinced of 
ids’ principles, had to go down into great 
liation, and all their former righteous- 
became as nothing in their eyes; and so 
3 been with all the Lord’s servants since 
time; we must become humbled if we 
be exalted. And though we may have 
5 of the delectable mountains, and per- 
pass some time. in Beulab, as Bunyan’s 
im did, yet there will be many lions and 
s to be overcome, and we shall have to 
wn into the valley of humiliation again 
gain, in the-course of our pilgrimage to 
relestial city. : 
hink Bunyan also says in one place, “I 
not much for that profession which be- 
not with heaviness of mind.” Yes, we 
have sorrow for our sins before we can 
given, and after we have heard the gra- 
language, “ Thy sins are forgiven thee,” 
cust watch and pray continually, that we 
not again be led astray. Then let us not 
sught by the very soundness of one, or 
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the pleasant tones of another, though the 
sound may be compared to the silver trumpet, 
but let us look at the fruits, and see what they 
have brought forth. I think Paul says in one 
place, “ The seal of my apostleship are ye in 
the Lord.” 

Bunyan also says, we must ask if we wish 
the Guide and Caretaker to go along with us. 
“ Ask and ye shall receive, knock and it shall 
be opened unto you.” 


Fruits with thin pellicles (such as plums, 
apricots, grapes), when ripe or nearly ripe, 
split open at their surface, after exposure for 
some time to continuous rain. It then be- 
comes impossible to preserve them ; the only 
way in which they can be utilized, other than 
that of immediate consumption, is by allow- 
ing them to undergo alcoholic fermentation. 

M. Boussingault has recently studied this 
phenomena of rupture, and his experiments 
on the subject are described in Comptes Ren- 
dus. The rupture is, no doubt, due to an in- 
crease of volume arising from accumulation of 
water in the cells. The epidermic tissue, not 
being sufficiently elastic, yields and breaks at 
those points where it-offers least resistance. 

What is the cause of this accumulation ? 
Is it that the water of the sap is no longer 
evaporated ? This would imply that the 
ascent of liquids in the plant organism con- 
tinues,-notwithstanding circumstances most 
unfavorable to evaporation, Now Hales has 
shown that the transpiration effected at the 
surface of leaves is one of the principal causes 
of the movement of the sap. At night, and 
in rainy weather, this movement is often sus- 
pended. On the other hand, there is good 
reason to believe that the water which accu- 
mulates has penetrated into the fruit by en- 
dosmose, or transmission through the pores 
of the skin. 

On the 1st of July, at 7 in the evening, M. 
Boussingault suspended in water a dark-col- 
‘ored cherry. ‘Twelve hours later two fissures 
appeared in the pellicle. The cherry was 
weighed before and after immersion. 

Its weight before immersion was 6105 gr. 


3 after : 6-192 “ 
Quantity of water which entered 
in 12 hours, . c . 0-087 gr. 


Thus an increase of volume occasioned by in- 
troduction of 0-1cc. caused the rupture of the 
pellicle. 

Next day at 11 a. M., he suspended a pale 
rose cherry in the water. At 2 o’clock it was 
still unbroken, but the presence of sugar was 
detected in the water. At 6 o’clock there 
were two fine fissures. 

The weight before immersion was 9°537 gr. 

he Attor 9-635 “ 


Quantity of water which entered 
in 7 hours ’ : . 0:098 gr. 

An increase of 1:10cc. was bere also suffi- 
cient to burst the pellicle. 

Similar experiments were made with plums 
of different kinds, with pears and with grapes. 
One plum weighing 44°80 gr. presented seve- 
ral fissures after 24 hours’ immersion ; and 
water had entered to the extent of 3°55 gr. 
In the case of a pear weighing 58-49 gr. rup- 
ture did not take place till the twelfth day, 
and 3-01 gr. had entered. 

The experiments indicate that when fruits 
are exposed to continuous rain, there is, on 
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the one hand, a penetration of liquid into the 
cells by endosmose, while on the other the 
fruit yields to the liquid part of its saccharine 
matter.—Hnglish Mechanic and World of Sci- 
ence. 


For ‘$The Friend.” 
Silent Waiting and Prayer. 
Many and striking are the precepts and 


promises of the Holy Scripture in relation to 


these duties, which are in fact intimately con- 
nected, for the apostle (Romans viii. 25, 26, 
27) uses this remarkable language: “ But if 
we hope for that we see not, then do we with 
patience wait for it. Likewise the Spirit also 
helpeth our infirmities : for we know not what 
we should pray for as we ought: but the Spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered. And He that 
searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the 
mind of the Spirit, because He maketh inter- 
cession for the saints according to the will of 
God.” 

Very precious, also, and deserving our rev- 
erent attention, are the words of our Holy 
Redeemer, as recorded by the evangelist, Luke 
xi. chapter: “ And I say unto you, Ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” “If 
a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a 
father, will he give him a stone? or if he ask 
a fish, will he fora fish give him a serpent? 
or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him a 
scorpion? If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” 

Matthew in giving our Lord’s words, varies 
them slightly saying: “How much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him :” that is, those 
things which He in bis wisdom and compas- 
sion knows are best for the suppliant; and 
all these would be included in the gift of bis 
own Holy Spirit. . 

Such then being our duty and high privi- 
lege, how diligent and earnest should be our 
engagement to be found daily, and oftener 
than the returning day, waiting in deep in- 
ward prostration of soul, as at the footstool 
of our Divine Benefactor and Omnipotent 
Friend! This, however, is not easy to the 
unrenewed mind, which would much rather 
be engaged in almost any other manner than 
the one which is absolutely essential to our 
growth in grace; and even those who have 
bad some religious experience, and do indeed 
desire to love and serve the Lord, often find 
it very difficult to attain a state of true silent 
waiting; and can only do so by help from Him 
who pities us, and remembers what poor weak 
creatures we are. 

Yet how manifold and great are the bless- 
ings promised in the Holy Scriptures to the 
truly waiting, seeking soul. They need not 
be here repeated, for every diligent reader of 
the Bible must be familiar with them. 

Our early Friends bore a clear testimony 
on this subject; thus Robert Barclay says: 
“Inward prayer is that secret turning of the 
mind towards God, whereby, being secretly 
touched and awakened by the Light of Christ 
in the conscience, and so bowed down under 
the sense of its iniquities, unworthiness and 
misery, it looks up to God, and joining with 
the secret shinings of the Seed of God, it 
breathes towards Him, and is constantly 
breathing forth some secret desires and aspi- 
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rations towards Him. It is in this sense that 
we are so frequently in the Scripture com- 
manded to pray continually.” 

A chief cause of the weakness and degen- 
eracy which have overtaken the successors in 
religious profession, of these faithful and de- 
voted sons of the morning, and the divisions 
and separations of latter years, is doubtless 
that we have not been equally diligent, earn- 
est and zealous, in the performance of this 
great duty. Surely if it was the fervent con- 
cern of one and all to draw near to the Foun- 
tain of Life, and wait for the Holy Anointing 
which the Apostle John declares is the Chris- 
tian’s sufficient teacher, and obey its dictates, 
all would see and feel alike on every important 
point of doctrine or practice; and such walk- 
ing carefully and humbly in the Light, would 
have sweet unity and fellowship one with 


oa 


another. X. 


Destruction by Wild Beasts in India.—At 
a recent session of the British Parliament, 
Lord Ettrick called attention to the enormous 
destruction of life occasioned annually in Bri- 
tish India by the ravages of wild beasts, and 
asked if the government of India had under 
consideration any measures for its preven- 
tion, as these were imperatively needed. He 
brought to the notice of the House of Lords 
a paper lately read before the Society for the 
Promotion of Social Science, by Capt. Rogers 
of the Bengal service, who, as long ago as 1868, 
ineffectually endeavored to interest the late 
Lord Mayo in the lamentable condition of the 
Indians, and get him to take proper measures 
for its amelioration. Indeed, the government 
seems to have been looking at the matter from 
every point of view since 1864, and with the 
usual results of such efforts of mental expan- 
sion—total inaction. According to Capt. Ro- 
gers, whose information was gathered from 
official sources, every year in India sees the 
destruction of 10,000 natives by tigers, leop- 
ards, wolves, panthers, hyenas, snakes and 
other wild beasts, and this enormous loss of 
life has increased steadily since the govern- 
ment disarmed the people after the rebellion, 
and left them almost helpless before the “ man- 
eaters.” 

Between the jungles and the fully cultivat- 
ed lands of the peninsula there are great tracts 
of country on which the people live in frail 
huts, with goats to provide them with milk, 
and larger animals used as beasts of burden 
and in agriculture. When deer are scarce or 
wary, hungry tigers sally from the jungles, 
rush upon the defenceless men and beasts, 
with the speed of lightning and not unfre- 
quently cause the depopulation of large dis- 
tricts, not only by their actual ravages, but 
by the terror with which the villagers come 
to regard them. The tigers have learned to 
lie in wait along the roads which traverse 
the cultivated tracts adjacent to the jangles, 
on one of which one tigress in 1869 stopped 
traffic for many weeks, and was known to have 
killed 127 persons. In three years another 
man-eater caused the death of 108 human be- 
ings, or an average of thirty-six a year. But 
the immediate destruction of men is not the 
worst of the business, for the Hindoos have 


come to look upon such a calamity as one of 


the endurable ills of this world, and to regard 
it almost with equanimity. 

Capt. Rogers estimates the loss of cattle in 
the aggregate at about sixty head for every 
human being killed in this way, and its result 
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in money at aboot one million pounds sterling 
annually. Tillage is abandoned. Men fall 
into the hands of usurers, and, to give one ex- 
ample for many, one tigress is known to have 
thrown 250 square miles of country out of cul- 
tivation. To diminish the number of wild 
beasts the natives from time immemorial, 
have had shikarries, or hunters, who receive 
rewards from government proportionate to 
the number of predatory animals they killed ; 
but under English rule, these, with an amount 
of foresight not peculiar to Hindoos, have 
learned that their account is to be found in 
waiting for very large emoluments for the 
slaughter of peculiarly notorious tigers which, 
therefore, they are slow in killing until the 
maximum reward of three hundred rupees 
has been offered. In other ways they are in- 
effectual, and it is said, have come to listen to 
British lovers of ‘‘sport,” and, neglecting their 
business, to let the man-eaters live. 

It is perfectly evident that the people whom 
the government, for political reasons, has de- 
prived of their means of defence, should be 
defended by it from their natural enemies. 
In reply to Lord Ettrick’s remarks, the Duke 
of Argyll said, that he should call the atten- 
tion of the Indian government to the matter, 
and made the remark that although the “re- 
sponsibility of the government had been in- 
creased by the native disarmament which fol- 
lowed the Indian mutiny, it was, notwitb- 
standing, extraordinary that the people had 
not sufficient energy to go out and destroy 
these creatures.” How true and just the re- 
mark is may be seen by one who will reflect 
upon what execution the Duke of Argyll 
would be likely to do if, with a cotton rag 
about his middle and a blunt knife as his only 
weapon, a tiger should swoop down upon him, 
having just made short work of the Marquis 
of Lorne or the Princess Louise—WNew York 
Times. 


Selected. 

The British Journal for 1723, gives the fol- 
lowing character of Robert Barclay’s Apology: 

“T am not ashamed to own that I have, 
with great pleasure, read over Mr. Barclay’s 
Apology for Quakerism, and do really think 
it to be the most masterly, charitable, and 
reasonable system that I have ever seen. It 
solves the numerous difficulties raised by other 
sects and by turns thrown at one another; 
shows all parts of Scripture to be uniform and 
consistent; and as Sir Isaac Newton, by allow- 
ing him gravitation, has accounted for all the 
phenomena of nature, so if we allow Mr. Bar- 
clay those operations of the Spirit, which the 
Quakers pretend to feel, and which, he says, 
every man in the world has and may feel, if he 
watches its motions and does not suppress 
them; then, I think, all the janglings, vain 
questions, numerous superstitions, and various 
oppressions which have plagued the world 
from the beginning would cease, and be at an 
end.” 


A Precocious Century Plant.—On the prem- 
ises of Joseph Lee, between Twelfth and 
Thirteenth streets, may be seen a young cen- 
tury plant of six months’ growth, which has 
developed itself into a most remarkable phe- 
nomenon. The plant stands about five inches 
high, and is of itself a curiosity because of its 
diminutive proportions. About three weeks 
ago the family noticed the germination of a 
smail sprout on the plant, which has since 
grow. with such remarkable rapidity that it 


now presents a stalk nearly three fee 
height, This stalk is sending forth numer 
buds, and from all appearances the plant 
be in full bloom within the course of a / 
weeks. That the plant is a most extrao 
nary development of germination is the o} 
ion of a number of horticulturists of the 
who have seen this plant. It is a pop 
delusion that century plants bloom only o 
in every one hundred years; but modern 
vestigations show that under favorable 
ditions they will bloom in about twelve ye 
growth. Here isa plant that blossoms 
first year of its growth. This fact ren 
the pecaliarity of the growth of this plan 
the more attractive, and adds much inte 
to its history. The family have appropria 
christened the plant General Tom Thu 
The large century plant which stands b 
few feet distant is thirty-two feet high, 
has a large number of branches, ranging 
eight inches to three feet in length. T 
branches contain upwards of one thous 
beautiful buds. Since the commencemen 
its growth, over one thousand persons 
registered themselves as visitors to it. 
Jose ( Cal.) Mercury. 
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At the late session of New York Ye 
Meeting, we are informed the following mi 
was adopted: 

“The Meeting was introduced into chris 
sympatby witb our beloved friends of P 
delphia Yearly Meeting, in the trying cir 
stances in which they areinvolved. Ha 
and united prayer was offered by the ch 
unto God for them, that in the riches o 
love, and by such means as his wisdom 
appoint, every barrier to the restoratic 
entire harmony in the family of Yearly 
ings may be removed, and our beloved So¢ 
throughout the length and breadth of 
land, bound together in the fellowship 0 
Gospel of Christ, be enabled to work hart 
ously together for the advancement 0 
kingdom.” 

We are unwilling to believe that a Yi 
Meeting would deliberately make such 
cord, unless it represented truly the fe 
prevailing in it at the time, and as the fe 
is one that ought equally to clothe the 
of the members of Philadelphia Yearly 
ing, it is desirable there should be no m 
derstanding as to what is alluded to as 
trying circumstances in which they [1 
delphia Yearly Meeting] are involved, 
how nearly the two meetings can ag 
carrying the feeling into practice. It 
therefore be worth while to recall some 
causes that bave produced the result der 
in order, so far as human means can do 
prepare the way for their removal, an 
realization of the prayer said to havi 
offered by the church. 

What then is the true relation in 
Philadelphia and other Yearly Meeting 
toward each other, and what must be th 
on which a right and permanent adju 
of the disuniting causes can be effec 
result ‘for which every lover of the = 
should strive. It should be so brough 
as to demonstrate that it was the work 
whole church, acting under the guit 
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orified Head; and not in the spirit of|and in the testimony it has maintained against 


_ wherein if one side could claim the 
© wrought as a victory, the other would 
e to resent it as a defeat. 
re need not be, and we are persuaded, 
is no secret or ambiguity respecting the 
ry cause that has produced the existing 
d state of the Society, and the estrange- 
among its members. Notwithstanding 
at has been said to the contrary, the 
.ents freely published in periodicals, the 
rses heard in meetings, and the irre- 
@ logic of facts, prove that there is a 
and defined difference in the doctrines 
nd promulgated by different portions of 
claiming to be Friends; and that while 
who give their support to the faith set 
by the men who were instrumental in 
‘ing. the Society—as Fox, Barclay, Penn 
s;nington—feel it also obligatory, as they 
maintain the testimonies which spring 
hat faith, as a goodly tree from its root 
rs hold and inculcate principles differ. 
ym that faith in material points, and, as 
ral consequence disparage some of those 
onies, and willingly see them sacrificed 
er to attain a desired end. We know 
id that while the latter is true as to in- 
als, their defection should not implicate 
meetings; but while meetings give 
n the station of ministers who preach 
nes subversive of the faith always held 
ends, certificates or minutes to travel, 
herwise declare their unity with them, 
th others propagating similar views, 
nile large numbers of those who hear 
octrines inculeated, manifest their unity 
‘ith, and with those engaged in spread- 
ym, the plea is unavailing. As an in- 
‘in point, several of the ministers from 
*st—including the committee from In- 
Yearly Meeting—who attended the 
ssion of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
d the doctrines introduved into the 
of latter time, and those of its mem- 
o are known to have embraced those 
ies, accepted the discourses as the gos- 
ached with power; but those who ad- 
the original faith of Friends felt that 


rmine true Quakerism. Philadelphia 
Meeting has repeatedly, within the 
rty years, pointed out the wide differ- 
the two faiths struggling for preémi- 
the Society ; showing the fundamen- 
ciples involved in the innovations 
the doctrines and testimonies of the 
ever held by Friends; that they are 
‘ely verbal, uncertain or fugitive ; and 
-eby exonerated thecontroversy which 
ag the peace once prevailing, from the 
ie charge of being a party contest 
ndetermined things, or a misunder- 
nguage ; and we apprehend there is 
ly Meeting that will dispute, that as 
inate body, Philadelphia sincerely be- 
is to be the true state of the case. 
ork Yearly Meeting was well aware 
hen it recorded its “ Christian sym- 
ith its “ beloved friends of Philadel- 
arly Meeting,” and its prayer that 
barrier to the restoration of entire 
in the family of Yearly Meetings 
emoved.” How then did she intend 
uage should be understood? Is it 


riends of Philadelphia in the stand 
en for the original faith of Friends, 


the false doctrines that have spread so gener- 
ally through the Society, breaking up its 
former harmony, and greatly impairing the 
standing and character it once enjoyed? or 
is her sympathy with those who despise or 
condemn that stand and that testimony, and 
are introducing and practising the novelties 
which are destroying the characteristics of 
Friends? Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, we 
doubt not, will joyfully reciprocate the feeling 
expressed, if the former is what is meant, but 
it can hardly be blamed if it should desire first 
to be assured that the latter was not in mind. 
If the suspension of epistolory intercourse 
is the barrier to harmony referred to, and the 
desire for restoration of that harmony means 
the renewal of such intercourse, it may be 
well, in order to open the way therefor, to re- 
cur to the cause and the manner of the sus- 
pension. It is well known that the cessation 
of the long-continued interchange of epistles 
between otuer Yearly Meetings and Phila- 
delphia, was a result of the separation that 
took place from Ohio Yearly Meeting in 1854 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, with afull know- 
ledge of the causes which led to, and the cir- 
cumstances attending that separation, decided 
to continue its fellowship and correspondence 
with the meeting in Ohio with which it had 
always been united ; and although other Year- 
ly Meetings concluded to recognize as a co- 
ordinate body with themselves, those who had 
separated from it, that did not prevent Phila- 
delphia addressing them by epistles. Other 
Yearly Meetings were not satisfied with this, 
but resolved that Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing should give up its independent judgment 
and conform to theirs, or they would cease to 
correspond with it. In conveying its conclu- 
sion New York uses the following language: 
“We respectfully appeal to you if it would be 
consistent for us to continue correspondence 
with a meeting that should permanently ac- 
knowledge its fellowship with a body in Ohio 
that has been adjudged by three Yearly Meet- 
ings beside our own, to have forfeited its claim 
to the character and standing of a legitimate 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, by its departure 


srvices were calculated to mislead, and|from the established order and usage of our re- 


ligious Society. It is our impression that it 
would not.”* 

We are not intending to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the causes leading to the separation 
in Ohio, but in view of the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances and changes which have taken 
place in our religious Society since the date 
of the epistle from which the above extract is 
taken, the queries naturally arise, were Yearly 
Meetings not as independent bodies then as 
now ? and what was the “‘ departure from the 
established order and usage of our religious 
Society,” on the part of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
which, without any charge of its baving 
violated or deserted any of the well-known 
doctrines or testimonies of the Society, was 
alleged by New York and other Yearly Meet- 
ings to be sufficient to cause it to forfeit “the 
character and standing of a legitimate Yearly 
Meeting of Friends?” Every member ac- 
quainted with the history of the proceedings 
in our Society at that time knows that the 
departure alluded to was the suspension, on 
the part of Ohio, of correspondence with 
New England Yearly Meeting, within the 


is prepared to sympathize with her|limits of which there were two bodies claim- 


* See “ Brief Narrative,” page 30. 


ing to be the Yearly Meeting, and not read- 
ing the certificates of ministers coming from 
there and travelling among them. If such 
a departure from the established order and 
usage as this, arising from such 4 cause, in 
the jadgment of New York and other Yearly 
Meetings worked such destruction on the 
character and standing of a meeting which, 
up to the time of the separation from it, they 
had always acknowledged to be a legitimate 
Yearly Meeting, how could they consistently 
acknowledge as a Yearly Meeting a body 
which in its act of separation, and the whole 
process of its organization, committed a far 
more flagrant departure not only from the 
order and usage of our religious Society, but 
from its fundamental principles of church gov- 
ernment? How could the departure in one 
case forfeit the character and standing of a 
Yearly Meeting, and in the other confer them? 
Again, if that alleged departure from tbe order 
and usage of the Society did, in the judgment 
of those Yearly Meetings, cause Ohio to forfeit 
the character and standing of a legitimate 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, how is it that the 
same cause has not, in their judgment, long 
since produced the same effect on Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, where it has been exist- 
ing for so many years? Why should it, in 
One case give rise to sudden and peremptory 
disownment without examination or labor, 
while in the other it calls forth “christian 
sympathy” and earnest united prayer “for 
the removal of every barrier to the restora- 
tion of entire harmony in the family of Yearly 
Meetings?” Ifthe alleged departure from order 
and usage, without departure from the doc- 
trines and testimonies of Friends, can be sup- 
posed thus to destroy the character and stand- 
ing of a Yearly Meeting, how much more truly 
must it be the case, where the departures in 
order and usage spring from and are accom- 
panied by palpable violations of the long es- 
tablished principles and testimonies of the 
Society! That this has been the case for a 
considerable length of time, in meetings held 
under the sanction and control of committees 
of different Yearly Meetings, few will dispute ; 
and the Yearly Meetings having expressed 
their approbation of those proceedings by re- 
appointing the committees to act at their dis- 
cretion in the same way, they cannot exoner- 
ate themselves from the responsibility of those 
departures, and their consequences. But in 
defence or palliation of these things, we hear 
not a little said about charity and the need of 
liberality in judging of what is passing in the 
Society ; that it is needfal to remember that 
things are seen from different standpoints, 
that it is necessary to guard against blending 
the essential with the non-essential, &c., &e. 
Had there been any thing in the course pur- 
sued by Ohio Yearly Meeting like an unjusti- 
fied departure from order and usage, why was 
not this charity and liberality thought of 
then ? 

We have seen by the extract given from its 
last epistle to Philadelphia, that New York 
Yearly Meeting declares it cannot consistently 
correspond with it while it “ permanently ac- 
knowledges” fellowship with the meeting 
which it has adjudged to- be Ohio Yearly 
Meetiog. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has 
continued to adhere to its judgment and to 
act in conformity thereto, and it is desirable 
to know how New York proposes this “bar- 
rier to the restoration of entire harmony in 
the family of Yearly Meetings” shall be re- 
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moved. Has the impression, which New York 
then had, been changed, or did that meeting, 
in the prayer recorded, contemplate the ex- 
clusion of Ohio from the family of Yearly 
Meetings, and that Philadelphia must accede 
thereto, and thereby prove recreant to the 
cause which it has heretofore declared to be 
the cause of Truth, and of the established order 
and usage of our religious Society ? Were it 
so to do, it would indeed sanction departures 
not only from the order and usage, but from 
the doctrines and testimonies of the Society, 
by refusing longer to show unity with a body 
of Friends maintaining the same struggle as 
itself for the ancient faith and practices of the 
Society. 

We must defer further remarks to our next. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—The disturbances in Spain continue, with 
but little prospect of early improvement. A corre- 
spondent writing, however, from Spain to an English 
paper, says that in spite of the civil war, trade goes on, 
and the state of business may be described as moderately 
good. This is explained by the fact, that for years past 
Spaniards have regarded political embroilments with- 
out much alarm, that the greater part of the country 
has suffered little or nothing from the Carlists, and that 
for three successive years the harvests have been abun- 
dant. 

The Carlist force threatening Bilboa has retired from 
that neighborhood. Don Carlos is reported to be at 
Arcos, in the province of Logrono. The Carlist force 
under Don Alfonso has captured Rosas, the second city 
of importance in that province to Barcelona. The latter 
city is threatened with isolation in view of the capture 
of Iquilada, and the uncertain condition of Figueras 
and Gerona. Numerous Catalonian refugees are crowd- 
ing the French frontier. They will be called upon by 
Don Alfonso to join the Carlist standard, or bear the 
consequences of refusal. 

Valencia having fallen into the hands of the Com- 
munist insurgents, that place was attacked by the gov- 
ernment forces the 26th ult. After a fierce contest the 
insurgents offered to capitulate, but their terms were 
refused and an unconditional surrender demanded, 
Heavy reinforcements have been sent forward in order 
to compel a surrender. 

Cartagena is still held by the Communists, who have 
also seized several of the best vessels of war belonging 
to the government. 

A dispatch from Malaga says that fighting has oc- 
curred in the streets of that city between the opposing 
Republican factions. 

The motion in the Cortes to censure the government 
for its decree declaring the insurgent crews of the 
Spanish frigates at Cartagena pirates, was rejected by 
a vote of 110 to 90. 

The Cortes has approved the bill providing for the 
imposition of extraordinary war taxes. Persons who 
are known to be in sympathy with the Carlists are to 
be taxed heavier than the loyal population. 

The Cortes has declared itself in favor of the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 28th says: The Republican 
artillerymen in Valencia have joined the insurgents. 

A severe engagement is reported near Pampeluna, 
between the Republicans and Carlists, in which the 
latter were successful. ; 

Within twelve months the London mint has worked 
off 119 tons of gold, 137 tons of silver, and 114 tons of 
copper, out of which 52,841,048 pieces were coined. 
The value of the gold coined amounted to fifteen million 
pounds sterling, that of the silver one million and a 
quarter pounds, and that of the copper £50,000. 

The American Booksellers’ Guide says that the circu- 
lation of the London newspapers is stated upon good 
authority to be as follows: The Daily Telegraph, 170,- 
000 copies ; the Standard, 140,000 ; Daily News, 90,000; 
Echo, 80,000; Times, 70,000. The morning and even- 
ing papers together give a sum total daily of 569,000 
copies. 

There are great complaints of the extreme heat in 
England, and yet the thermometer is not reported above 
85 degrees, a temperature which is often exceeded 10 
deg. or more in the United States. 

The western and northern counties of England have 
been visited by severe thunderstorms, causing great 
damage to property and crops. 

In the House of Commons, the 28th ult., a member | 
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\asked if there was any probability that the Carlists in 


Spain would be recognized as belligerents. The under 
secretary for the Foreign Department replied, that the 
Carlists were undoubtedly gaining ground, but matters 
were not at the state to entitle them to belligerent 
rights. A message was received from the Queen giving 
notice of the forthcoming marriage of the Duke of Ed- 
inburg, and asking that provision be made therefor. 

A St. Petersburg dispatch says: The government has 
received a dispatch from Gen. Kaufmann, announcing 
that a treaty between Russia and Khiva has been signed. 
The Khan promises to pay 2,000,000 roubles, and abol- 
ish capital punishment in his dominions. In return 
for this Russia guarantees the independence of the 
Khanate. The Czar’s troops will occupy Khiva until 
the war indemnity is paid. A dispatch from Khiva 
says a decree was issued by the Khan on the 24th ul- 
timo, totally abolishing slavery throughout his domin- 
ions. It provides that all persons held in bondage shall 
be made citizens or returned to their native countries. 

The French government has information that instruc- 
tions have been received from the head of the Inter- 
nationals in London, to organize for a series of labor 
strikes throughout France, to be carried into effect dur- 
ing the coming recess of the Assembly. 

Prince Frederick Charles, of Germany, has tendered 
to Marshal Bazaine evidence in his favor on his trial 
for the surrender of Metz. The Marshal, however, de- 
clines to permit the evidence to be introduced. 

The Shah of Persia will embark at Brindisi for Con- 
stantinople. 

The French Assembly, after an excited debate, adopt- 
ed a bill empowering the Permanent Committee which 
will sit during the recess, to prosecute insulters of the 
Assembly. 

The fortified town of Mezieras has been evacuated by 
the Germans, leaving only the Verdun district still 
held by German troops. : 

The Piccolo, of the city of Mexico, says that the con- 
vent of San Dominico, in Puebla, Mexico, which for 
two centuries was the seat of the Inquisition, has been 
converted into a Protestant temple. During the altera- 
tions numerous holes or wells were found, in which 
were the skeletons of the victims condemned to death 
by the Inquisition. 

The Russian Academical Journal says that sixty-eight 
female students had entered themselves for examina- 
tion at the Russian Medical Academy, and that sixty 
were passed by the examiners. 

On the 28th the Pope received a number of newly 
nominated Bishops. In his address he urged them to 
defend jealously the rights of the church. Referring 
to the conflict with Free Masonry in Brazil, he said, 
Free Masons were liable to excommunication notwith- 
standing the charitable objects of their association. 

A decree has been promulgated at Rio Janeiro, de- 
claring Protestant marriages indissoluble, unless de- 
clared otherwise by competent legal tribunals. 

London, 7th mo. 28th.—Consols 923. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 83d a 8§d.; Orleans, 9d. 
a 94d. California white wheat, 12s. 2d. a 12s. 4d. per 
cental. Red western spring wheat, 11s. a 11s. 10d. 

Unirep Sratrrs.—Miscellaneous—There were, 895 
deaths in New York last week. In Philadelphia the 
interments numbered 451, viz: 154 persons over 20 
years of age, and 297 under twenty years. There were 
138 deaths of cholera infantum, 48 consumption, 26 
marasmus, and 11 old age. : 

On the 25th ult. a disastrous fire occurred in Balti- 
more. It broke out in a planing mill, and from thence 
extended to most of the buildings covering three squares 
of ground. Many of the houses consumed were not of 
great value; the total loss is estimated at from $500,000 
to +800,000. 

On the 26th ult. a fire in Norfolk, Va., burned six 
houses, and destroyed property to the value of $150,000. 
A fire the same day in Portland, Maine, destroyed pro- 
perty to the estimated value of $150,000. 

It appears from the statistics that the percentage of 
insanity and idiocy is greater among the whites than 
among the blacks. Among the former the insane num- 
ber one in 943; among the latter only one in 2750. 

The Cleveland tunnel, extending one mile and a 
quarter under Lake Erie, is nearly completed. It is 
estimated that it will furnish a water supply of 60,000,- 
000 gallons every twenty-four hours. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 28th ult. New York.—American gold, 115§. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 119}; ditto, 1868, 118; new five per 
cents, 115}...Superfine flour, $5 a $5.30; State extra, 
$6.20 a $6.45; finer brands, +6.50 a $9.75. White 
southern wheat, $1.80; amber Maryland, $1.70; No. 1 
spring wheat, $1.50; No. 2 do., $1.40; No. 3 do., $1.26 
a $1.32. Oats, 40 a 50 ects. Western rye, 80 cts, Yel- 


low corn, 58 a 60 cts.; western white, 72 a 74 cts 
sugar, 8} cts.; refined, 11 a 11 cts. Philadel 
Middlings cotton, 20} a 21 cts. for uplands ant 
Orleans. Superfine flour, $3.50 a $4.50; extra 

a $5.25; family and fancy brands, $6 a $10. 
white wheat, $1.65 a $1.75; red, $1.55 a $1.58, 
78 cts. Yellow corn, 59 a 60 cts. Oats, 42 a 
Smoked hams, 14 a 15 cts. Lard, 9 a 9} cts. 
2700 beef cattle sold at the Avenue Drove-yard. 
mon sold at 44 a 5} cts. per lb. gross, and fair to 
at 64. a 7% cts. Sheep sold at 43 a 53 cts. per 1b 
Receipts 15,000. Hogs $7.50 a $7.75 per 100 I 
for corn fed. Receipts 5000 head. Chicago. 

spring wheat, $1.27; No. 2 do., $1.21; No. 3do. 
Corn, 35 cts. No. 2 oats, 27 cts. Lard, 8 cts. 
more.—Choice amber wheat, $1.65 ; good to prin 
$1.58 a $1.63. Southern white corn, 85 a 86 ¢ 
low, 58 a 59 cts. Oats, 40 a 48 cts. 


WANTED. 


A’female Teacher as assistant in Friends’ Pr 
tive Meeting School, at Germantown. She sho 
fully competent to teach the ordinary English bra 

Apply to Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut stre 
Jane E. Mason, Germantown, Philadelphia. _ 


MEMORIALS. 


The memorials of our late beloved Friends 
Cope, William Walter, and Samuel Cope, hay 
been printed, and are to be had at Friends’ Book 


WANTED - 


A suitable Friend to serve as Matron in Hay 
College. Apply soon to Samuel J. Gummere, ] 
Haverford College P. O., Montgomery, Co., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR IN 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YOR 


A Friend and his wife are wanted to take ch 
this Institution, and to manage the farm connecte 
it. A teacher of the school will also be wanted 
commencement of the Fall term. ‘ 

Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshal lton, Chester Ce 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phil 
Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., 

Co., Pa. y 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadé 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will commence 9th mo, 3rd 
Applications for admission may be made to 
SamuE. J. GumMERE, Pre 

Haverford College P. O., Montgomery Co. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA! 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philade 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H.) 
inaton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients. 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the E 
Managers. 


Diep, 10th mo. 7th, 1872, at his residence 
Chester, Pa., Curtis Hoops, in the 87th ye 
age. : 


, on the 18th of 3d mo. 1873, at the resi 
her husband, John Hill, in Concord, Delaware 
Racuet Hrw1, in the 73d year of her age, 2 
of Concord Monthly Meeting, Pa. ; 
, at the residence of Henry Doudna, H 
Morgan Co., Ohio, on the morning of 6th mo, 
WiuiiAmM LLEWELLYN, in the 74th year of b 
member of Pennsville Monthly Meeting. 
, at his residence in Pennsbury, Chester 
on 7th mo. 6th, 1873, Jos Scort, in the 4 
his age, a member of Kennett Monthly Meetit 
dear Friend, removed after a short illness- 
scene of his usefulness, was one who seemed @ 
to order his conversation aright, and to heed 
nition, “ By thy words thou shalt be justifie 
thy words thou shalt be condemned.” His fr 
testify to the uprightness of his walk among! 
that he was one whose influence over othe 
good. “He that overcometh, the same shall b 
in white raiment, and I will not blot out his 
of the book of life, but I will confess his nat 
my Father, and before His angels.” 
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